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FRED  WARREN 


Y  NAME  is  Fred  Warren.  I 
live  in  a  small  town  where  there 
is  a  large  railroad  yard.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  I  have 
seen  trains,  and  I  always  like  to 
watch  them.  It's  the  same  way  with  a  lot  of 
other  boys  I  know,  and  I  expect  it's  the 
same  way,  too,  with  grown-up  people,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  crowd  of  them  at  the 
station  to  see  the  trains  come  in.  My  Dad — 
I  call  him  Dad  when  we  are  alone  because 
we  are  chums — says  that  the  railroad  men 
call  our  station  Hiram  because  Uncle  Hiram 
Piper  hasn't  missed  a  train  in  twenty  years. 

The  freight  trains  which  come  into  our 
town  are  uncoupled  and  the  cars  placed  on 
different  tracks.  A  lot  of  engines  do  nothing 
but  shift  cars  back  and  forth  day  and  night 
and  in  all  kinds  of  bad  weather  when  peo- 
ple don't  work  outside,  unless  they  work 
for  railroads.  I  used  to  wonder  why  they 
never  could  get  the  cars  placed  where  they 
wanted  them.  One  time  I  asked  a  man  who 
was  giving  signs  to  a  fellow  running  the  en- 
gine why  he  didn't  make  up  his  mind  where 
he  wanted  the  cars  before  he  started  to  bump 
them  around.  He  says,  "You're  a  bright 
kid.  I  wish  we  had  you  for  yardmaster."  I 
didn't  like  that  answer  much,  so  I  asked 
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Rosco  Mack,  whose  father  runs  on  the  road, 
and  he  said,  "Because  this  is  a  classification 
yard,  and  all  trains  have  to  split  up  here." 
I  didn't  understand  what  that  meant,  but 
Rosco  looked  so  wise-like  when  he  told  me, 
that  I  just  thought  I.  wouldn't  ask  him  any 
more  questions.  I  asked  my  teacher  about  it, 
and  she  said  she  would  see  Mr.  Works,  the 
station  agent,  and  find  out  for  me.  That's 
the  way  with  Miss  Hudson.  She  tells  us  to 
ask  all  the  questions  we  want  to,  and  we  go 
t:o  her  to  find  out  a  lot  of  things.  When  she 
can't  tell  us  at  once,  she  says  she  will  try 
to  find  out,  and  she  always  does.  Sometimes 
when  one  of  us  asks  a  question  she  writes 
it  on  the  board  and  tells  all  of  us  to  see 
what  we  can  learn  about  it.  We  are  always 
glad  to  have  our  questions  put  on  the  board, 
because  we  know  teacher  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  us,  and  she  always  makes 
things  so  plain  and  interesting.  Paul  Thomp- 
son says  that  if  Miss  Hudson  had  written 
the  school  books  nobody  would  have  to  be 
made  study  them. 

So  my  question  about  why  they  keep  al- 
ways shifting  the  cars  was  written  on  the 
board.  I  knew  Miss  Hudson  was  learning  a 
heap  to  tell  us,  because  I  would  see  her  out 
walking  with  Mr.  Works  every  evening. 
Mike  Flanagan  said  she  was  not  finding  out 
about  cars,  but  I  knew  better.  After  a  long 
time  she  explained  about  railroad  yards  and 
things,  and  now  we  know  why  they  shift 
cars  and  why  railroad  men  have  to  work  day 
and  night  and  in  all  kinds  of  bad  weather. 
And  she  told  us  many  other  things  about 
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railroads  which  we  had  never  thought  of — 
how  cars  were  once  run  on  wooden  rails, 
and  then  on  wooden  rails  with  strips  of  iron 
on  top;  and  later,  on  iron  rails,  and  why 
they  now  use  steel  rails;  how  the  engine 
pumps  air  into  a  tank,  and  when  they  let  it 
out  through  a  pipe  it  pushes  the  brakes 
against  the  wheels  and  stops  the  train;  how 
cars  are  loaded  with  machinery  and  things 
that  we  eat  and  wear  and  with  toys,  and 
travel  for  thousands  of  miles  without  getting 
lost;  how  one  man  in  an  office  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  away  keeps  trains  moving  so 
that  they  meet  and  pass  without  running  to- 
gether; and  how  if  all  the  trains  were  to 
stop  running,  even  for  only  a  few  days,  the 
people  in  the  big  cities  might  suffer  from 
hunger  and  cold.  And  she  told  us,  too,  that 
we  must  not  walk  or  play  on  railroad  tracks 
or  about  cars.  She  said  (I  forget  how  many) 
boys  and  girls  and  grown-up  people  get  hurt 
and  killed  every  year  by  being  around  rail- 
roads when  they  have  no  business  to  be.  I 
know  it  was  an  awful  big  number. 

At  recess  we  boys  talked  about  the  nice 
story  Miss  Hudson  had  told  us  about  rail- 
roads, but  we  were  sorry  she  put  on  that  last 
about  keeping  away  from  tracks  and  cars,  be- 
cause all  of  us  wanted  to  mind  her,  and  still 
we  loved  to  play  in  the  yards  and  hop  the 
cars.  Several  of  us  had  decided  to  be  rail- 
road men.  I  was  going  to  be  an  engineer,  or 
maybe  a  conductor,  and  a  good  one,  like  Mr. 
Tapley,  and  after  a  while  I  would  get  a  big 
job  in  the  office  where  the  head  men  stay. 
Then  I  would  come  back  home  in  a  fine  car 
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all  to  myself,  like  I  had  once  seen  a  man  do. 
Jack  Fisher  told  me  that  his  father  and  every- 
body had  to  do  what  that  man  said.  Jack 
called  him  a  superintendent  or  something. 

One  day  when  we  were  on  our  way  from 
school  we  stopped  near  the  yards  and 
watched  the  railroad  men  jump  on  and  off 
moving  cars,  run  up  and  down  the  sides  and 
over  the  tops,  and  hop  from  one  to  the 
other.  One  of  the  boys  said,  ''Let's  hop  the 
cars."  Sammy  Atkins  said,  "We  better  not; 
you  know  what  teacher  told  us.' '  But  Skinny 
Morgan,  the  biggest  and  oldest  boy  in  the 
crowd,  laughed  at  Sammy.  He  had  walked 
on  railroad  tracks  and  jumped  freight  cars 
whenever  he  felt  like  it,  and  had  never  been 
hurt.  So  we  decided  we  would  play  on  the 
cars  just  that  once.  About  that  time  along 
come  some  cars  that  the  engine  had  kicked 
down  the  track  and  we  all  ran  and  grabbed 
on.  As  I  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  the  mov- 
ing car,  I  forgot  that  I  was  a  boy  who  had 
just  come  into  the  yards  on  my  way  from 
school.  I  was  a  man — a  railroad  man — get- 
ting pay  for  riding  on  cars.  Just  then  a 
man  hollered,  "You  kids  get  out  of  here  be- 
fore you  get  hurt."  But  we  stayed  on  the 
cars,  and  when  they  stopped  we  were  far 
enough  away  from  this  man,  so  we  didn't 
care.  In  a  little  while  a  long  freight  come 
pulling  by.  That  was  just  the  thing,  be- 
cause it  was  a  real  train  with  an  engine. 
Buster  Bates  said,  "Let's  grab  on,  boys,  and 
ride  up  to  Pigeon  Hill;  it  always  runs  slow 
there,  and  we  can  get  off."    So  we  began 
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to  climb  on.  I  grabbed  the  iron  handle  at 
the  end  of  a  gondola,  and  was  just  ready  to 
swing  up  when  I  stubbed  my  toe  and  fell 
down.  By  that  time  the  train  was  going  at 
a  pretty  good  gait  and  I  was  dragged  along, 
holding  to  the  handle.  I  could  not  get  on 
my  feet  again  and  when  I  let  go  the  handle 
I  rolled  over  and  my  leg  got  under  the 
wheels.  The  first  wheel,  of  course,  crushed 
my  leg  so  that  it  hung  only  by  a  shred,  but 
as  I  lay  there  it  seemed  a  thousand  other 
wheels  had  to  pass  over  me.  The  noise  of 
the  train  kept  the  other  boys  from  hearing 
my  cries,  and  I  might  have  been  left  by  the 
track  to  bleed  to  death  had  it  not  been  for 
the  conductor  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
caboose,  who  saw  me  as  he  passed.  The 
train  stopped,  and  the  conductor  hurried 
with  me  in  his  arms  to  a  small  building  in 
the  yards,  where  the  doctor  was  called.  I 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  and  put  upon  a 
table  where  a  nurse  in  white  dress  and  cap 
gave  me  something  which  she  said  would 
stop  the  pain.  It  made  me  go  to  sleep,  and 
when  I  woke  up  I  was  on  a  little  narrow 
bed  in  a  big  room  with  white  walls.  There 
were  a  lot  of  other  beds  in  this  room,  all 
just  alike,  and  all  with  people  on  them.  I 
remember  I  was  so  sick  and  in  so  much  pain 
that  I  wished  I  had  been  one  of  those  many 
boys  teacher  told  about  who  get  killed  doing 
what  I  had  done.  But  now  I  know  that  was 
a  wicked  wish.  I  wondered  what  Mother 
and  Dad  and  Miss  Hudson  would  think. 
Would  they  scold  me? 
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When  Mother  came,  she  kneeled  by  my 
little  cot  and,  placing  her  soft  hand  upon 
my  head,  kissed  me  and  thanked  God  that 
her  boy  had  been  spared.  Dad  said,  "It's 
all  right,  my  boy;  we  are  chums  just  the 
same."  And  Miss  Hudson.  As. soon  as  I  got 
well  enough  she  would  come  to  see  me 
every  day  after  school,  bringing  me  flowers 
and  fruit  and  story-books.  Sometimes  she 
would  sit  by  my  side  and  tell  me  a  story  of 
her  own,  which  was  so  much  better  than 
those  I  read,  even  in  the  books  that  she 
brought  me.  But  she  never  once  said  a 
word  about  the  cars,  nor  even  asked  me 
how  I  got  hurt. 

I  am  well  now,  and  the  place  where  the 
leg  was  don't  hurt  me  much,  except  at  times, 
but  it  will  always  hurt  me  to  think  how  I 
brought  grief  to  the  hearts  of  the  best 
mother  and  dad  and  teacher  in  the  world. 

When  I  got  back  to  school  I  found  my 
place  on  the  ball  team  had  been  taken  by 
another  boy.  I  knew  this  was  right,  but  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  sad  just  the  same.  I 
didn't  often  watch  them  play  ball,  and 
teacher  seemed  to  take  notice  of  this.  She 
would  have  me  go  with  her  to  the  park, 
where  we  studied  the  flowers  and  the  plants 
and  the  birds.  One  day  we  found  a  wild 
flower  we  didn't  know  the  name  of.  Teacher 
said,  "We  won't  ask  anybody,  but  we  will 
make  the  flower  tell  us  its  own  name."  We 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  while  I 
held  the  flower  she  opened  a  book  she  had 
brought  along,  and  the  little  stranger,  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  that  a  book  should 
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tell  where  she  lived  and  how  she  dressed, 
and  call  her  beautiful,  just  couldn't  keep 
from  telling  us  her  name. 

One  day  Miss  Hudson  said,  "Fred,  you 
like  stories  so  well,  IVe  been  wondering  if 
you  could  write  one  for  me."  It  pleased  me 
so  much  to  think  of  doing  something  for 
her,  and  without  a  thought  I  replied,  "Yes, 
if  you  want  me  to."  "Then  write  me  a  story 
about  how  a  boy  got  hurt  on  the  railroad. 
We  will  have  it  printed,  with  your  name  to 
it,  and  maybe  with  your  picture,  so  that 
boys  and  girls  all  over  our  country,  and 
their  parents,  too,  if  they  wish,  may  read  it. 
And  when  you  have  your  story  ready, 
maybe  I  shall  write  something  to  print  with 
it,  if  you  don't  care." 

FRED  WARREN. 
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MISS  HUDSON'S  LESSON 

IN 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

WONDER  if  you  who  may  read 
Fred  Warren's  story  will  have 
any  idea  how  many  men,  women 
and  children  are  injured  and 
killed  every  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  while  getting  on  or  off 
moving  cars,  riding  cars  and  engines,  and 
walking  along  railroad  tracks.  I  don't  mean 
railroad  men  nor  passengers,  nor  people 
crossing  the  tracks  at  highways.  I  mean 
trespassers — those  who  go  on  railroads  or 
get  upon  cars  or  engines  without  right  to  do 
so.  Very  few  of  the  people  who  get  killed 
in  this  way  are  tramps  or  hoboes.  Most  of 
them  are  men  and  women  like  your  fathers 
and  mothers  or  boys  and  girls  like  you. 

In  olden  times  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
killed  themselves  were  buried  at  crossroads, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  pas- 
sing would  see  the  graves  and  be  reminded 
of  their  sad  fate.  If  we  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  should  bury  those  who  get 
killed  while  trespassing  on  railroad  prop- 
erty at  the  mile  posts,  one  at  each  post,  in 
order  that  people  when  traveling  on  the 
railroads  may  see  the  graves  and  be  warned 
thereby  against  this  dangerous  practice,  we 
would  have  IN  ONLY  ONE  YEAR  a  con- 
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tinuous  line  of  mile  post  tombs  from  Hali- 
fax to  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  El  Paso, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Now,  ask  your  teacher  to  get  timetable 
folders  issued  by  the  railroads  connecting 
the  cities  mentioned.  Mr.  Works  let  me 
have  these  folders,  and  he  said  that  all  sta- 
tion agents  had  them,  or  knew  where  to  get 
them,  and  that  they  would  gladly  supply 
them  to  teachers. 

When  you  get  the  folders,  first  look  at  the 
maps.  Some  of  them  have  excellent  maps, 
and  you  can  learn  geography  from  them  if 
you  like.  Now  study  the  timetables  and  tell 
your  teacher  how  many  persons  are  killed 
every  year  while  trespassing  on  railroads. 
How  many  are  killed  for  each  day  in  the 
year? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  prefer  a  lesson 
in  history.  Then  read  about  the  War  of  1812 
when  the  United  States  and  Canada  (now 
such  good  neighbors  and  friends  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  they  could  have  ever 
been  otherwise)  were  engaged  for  three 
years  in  fighting  each  other.  Learn  how 
Toronto  (then  a  village  called  York)  and 
Washington  were  burned;  and  about  the 
battles  of  Lundy's  Lane  and  Lake  Erie;  of 
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the  Thames  and  New  Orleans.  Yet  during 
the  past  three  years  in  these  two  countries 
as  many  people  were  killed  while  trespass- 
ing on  railroads  as  were  killed  in  all  the 
battles  and  skirmishes  of  that  war.  And 
while  those  in  the  war  died  fighting  for  the 
flags  of  their  countries,  just  as  you  should 
and  would  today  if  called  upon,  the  others 
died  doing  what  they  had  no  right  to  do, 
and  no  good  reason  for  doing. 
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The  Problem 

Trespassing  on  railroads  has  become  a 
national  evil.  Armies  of  men,  women  and 
children  are  being  killed  and  maimed,  from 
an  unnecessary  risk,  AND  NOT  A  HAND 
IS  RAISED  TO  STAY  THE  SLAUGH- 
TER. The  railroads  are  practically  power- 
less in  the  matter.  Only  an  aroused  and 
determined  public  sentiment  can  solve  the 
problem. 

PARENTS.  Will  you  not  teach  your 
children  the  danger  of  walking  or  playing 
on  railroad  tracks  or  about  cars? 

TEACHERS.  Won't  you  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren about  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 
limbs?  Children  like  stories.  Read  them 
this  one  of  Fred  Warren  or  tell  them  a  bet- 
ter one  of  your  own. 

MINISTERS.  Is  this  not  a  subject 
worthy  of  your  consideration  and  comment? 

EMPLOYERS.  Will  you  not,  in  the  in- 
terest of  humane  and  economic  policies,  use 
all  proper  means  in  your  power  to  prevent 
your  employes  from  trespassing  on  railroad 
property?  A  large  percentage  of  those 
injured  and  killed  are  laboring  men  going  to 
and  from  their  work. 

LEGISLATORS,  JUDGES  AND  CITI- 
ZENS. When  will  you  bring  about  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  where  necessary,  and  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  to  stop  tres- 
passing on  railroads? 
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MORE  THAN  ONE-HALF  OF 
THE  ENTIRE  NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  KILLED  ON  RAIL- 
ROADS FROM  ALL  CAUSES 
ARE  TRESPASSERS. 
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